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A general bankrupt law will prevent 
those partial payments which so frequent- 
ly occur, that they are no longer consi- 
dered dishonourable. When a man shall 
be called upon after the passage of the 
law, to endorse for his friend, he will 
know, that for all the credit which may 
arise to the drawer from the use of his 
name, he is himself responsible, and 
that he will suffer proportionably from 
any misfortune that may happen to the 
drawer.—Because, the property of the 
bankrupt being equally divided among 
all the creditors—the greater the amount 
of claims in proportion to the property, 
the less will be the dividend. ‘This con- 
sideration will induce a very great de- 
gree of prudent caution, and will thus 
strike at the root of a great deal of that 
fictitious credit which has produced so 
much misery in the mercantile world, 
and consequently in the whole commu- 
nity. At present, it is the interest of 
the endorser, that the credit of the 
drawer should be kept up till he be se- 
cured. Every man in business has heard 
of frequent instances of purchases made 
by men who were just about to avow 
their insolvency, and thus incurred new 
debts in order to give the property to 
a former endorser. 
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For the National Recorder. 
WATER. 

It appears to have been a favourite 
opinion of the late Dr. Rush, that the 
general use of water as a beverage, would 
be conducive both to health and happi- 
ness; and strange as it may appear, there 
are still enthusiasts to be found who 
maintain, that every departure from the 
simplicity of nature—every substitution 
of pee combinations in place of wa- 
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ter, is prejudicial to health and happi- 
ness. ‘Though we must confess we do 
not feel much apprehension of a general 
conversion to these visionary theories in 
the present enlightened state of society, 
yet as no attempt appears to have been 
made to counteract their possible influ- 
ence on weak minds, we deem it advisa- 
ble to give a word of caution against 
them. For this purpose we expect it 
will be quite sufficient to point out a few 
of- the direfal effects on society, which 
may result should those wild theories be 
reduced to general practice. 

By some enlightened men it may be 
supposed that, should we resolve to 
drink water only, the price of this article 
might not merély be enhanced, but in 
very dry times the quantity might even 
be so far diminished by this increased 
consumption, as to stop the mills and 
create a scarcity of bread: but for our- 
selves we do not feel much apprehension 
on this score, especially as there is a 
prospect that we may soon have canals 


communicating with some of those ponds 


ito the north, which may afford an addi- 


tional supply for mills, and keep the 
price so low, that at least men in mode- 
rate circumstances will be able to pur- 
chase, without increasing exorbitantly 
their family expenses. But this possible 


effect is of minor importance, compared 


with those which are yet to be noticed. 
Let us ask all serious and well disposed 
men, who have the welfare of society at 
heart, what is to become of those very 
beneficial establishments called distille- 
ries, should mankind become so foolish 
as to adopt the use of water exclusive- 
ly. Noreasonable man can doubt but 
their entire destruction would be the 
consequence, and what a loss would thus 
be incurred by society. Then, as tu 
the effects of the destruction of the 
distilleries, they are really of fright- 
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ful importance. The consumption of 
grain of various descriptions would be so 
materially lessened, as to occasion a 
decline in price, to the great inconve- 
nience of the poor; and other nations 
finding our prices low, and surplus great, 
would be very likely to send money here 
for the purpose of purchasing and ex- 
porting it, to the evident injury of the 
country. It is quite likely, too, that we 
should be called an economical nation, 
and very much ridiculed by the wise 
men of the world, for drinking water 
that we may sell grain cheap. ~ By the 
destruction of the distilleries, we should, 
in all probability, be deprived of those 
opportunities which are now presented 
for the exercise of our benevolent dis- 
positions, as there is reason to fear that 
not only would vagrants disappear from 
our streets, but our poor-houses, alms- 
houses, and hospitals, would be abolished, 
and the buildings perhaps converted to 
the less noble purposes of resort for re- 
ligious worship, especially of the poor. 
These woful effects will not be expe- 
rienced while distilleries continue in ex- 
istence, as they are a fruitful source of 
poverty, derangement, broken bones, and | 
premature old age, which give rise to 
those useful institutions to which we | 
have alluded. By their destruction we | 





ingenuity which man has exerted to 


bring them to perfection, and the valua- | 


ble improvements made would be lost to 
succeeding generations. We can readily 
conceive what a loss this would be. 
There are, however, other serious ef- 
fects which may possibly result from this 
new-fangled system of water drinking. 
New-fangled, because it is not likely it 
was ever thought of by our long-lived 
ancestors before the flood. It is quite 
probable it would have the effect of re- 
moving those highly esteemed manufac- 
turing “establishments, called penitentia- 
ries, because of the connexion which na- 
turally exists between those and the dis- 
tilleries already noticed. For it would 
be extremely difficult, we fear, to pros- 
trate the latter, without destroying the 
former. Perhaps some of our wise men 
may not be fully sensible of this con- 
nexion and dependence, and may think 
our fears as visionary as the scheme we 
are combating; 
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that on reflection, they will acknowledge | 
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should moreover render useless all that | 
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that we have some grounds for these ap 
_ prebensions. Then if we suffer the peni- 
'_tentiaries to be destroyed, what is to be- 
come of our justices of the peace, our 
lawyers and our judges? Surely we 
would not wish to dispense with these 
useful classes of citizens, merely to in- 
troduce a water system. The idea is 
absurd. But where will the effects of 
this measure end? For if we drive law- 
yers, judges, &c. to the plough, what i is 
to become of politicians and lawgivers 

Are we prepared to part with nearly al 
the forins of government, and the salaries 
to which they give rise? Are we disposed 
to cool our party feuds, so beneficial in 
a republican government? Are we in- 
clined to dispense with those pleasing 
accounts of battles and bloodshed which 
give interest to newspapers and to his- 
tory? Are we willing to admit the words 
“ Glory and Honour” to become obsolete? 
Then we must adopt as a previous step 
the visionary theory of water drinking, 
which by cooling the heads of men, may 
upset at once the whole fabric of noble 


ambition ; and en its ruins may be erect- 
ed, “ without hands,” the simple struc- 
ture of Christianity—* to the Jew a stum- 
bling block, and to the Greek foolishness.” 


L. 
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| errors to the general injury. 


High Duties to promote Manufactures, 


The course that nations run is somewhat 
similar to that of individuals. The experi- 
ence of others is of no use in directing mea- 
sures for the general good, or in avoiding 
Had it been 
otherwise, the United States would never 
have suffered as they have from the nefarious 
system of banking, so disgraceful to the na- 
tion, and so extensively injurious to society 
‘The South Sea Bubble in England, and Law’s 
Mississippi Scheme in France, should have 
been beacons to warn us. The infamous 
conduct of the agents in those transactions, 
rather appears, however, to have served as a 
model for imitation to our own citizens, than 
to have deterred from a breach of trust, by 
the dread of punishment. Nations and indi- 
viduals never learn from the experience of 
others: happy, if at last they do from their 
own. 

It is by projects of such a nature, that there 
is produced in society, an unnatural state, in- 
capable of standing’ the slightest shock te 


but we feel convinced, | credit, or the sm: allest losses in business 


Facilities to eugage in commercial specula . 
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tjons are so perfectly within the power of 
every description of men, that ventures are 
made, without any means of bearing a loss; 
and as losses injure credit, exertions, more 
and more desperate, are made to retrieve 
them. Men unacquainted with the qualities 


of articles, ignorant of the first principles of | 


mercantile concerns—no matter what their 
profession or business may have been, then 
run precipitately into commerce, as if the 
knowledge of all its complicated concerns, 
and business, could be gained in an hour. 
This is downright infatuation, to say the least 
of it; and the consequences can be none 
other than an unnatural state in society, and 
the ruin of thousands. The present year has 
sealed experience upon this point. 

| admit, that a government like ours, 


where all power is derived from, and returns | 
to the people in short elections, is able to 


make experiments; but it ought to be admit- 
ted on the other side, that it would have been 
wiser to have avoided some upon which we 
have stumbled. I doubt, however, if we have 
vet done with them. The ardour which 
marks the character of our countrymen, will 
as often precipitate them into imprudent 
measures, as their good sense will extricate 
them from their difficulties. The country 
is struggling under the load of distress pro- 
duced by the banking interest, and at that 


very time an excitement is attempted, in la- | 
boured publications, in behalf of the manufac- | 
turing interests. Then the wheel gocs round. | 


1 wonder sometimes if all administration of 
government is not a juggle; and I think it 
doubtful, if no law at all is not better than too 
much. 

I allow thus much:—Every citizen has a 
right to lay out his funds in such establish- 
ments as he pleases; and if such establish- 
ments be beneficial to the nation, they ought 
to be protected. Still, it will be a question, 
whether such protection ought to be a prohi- 
bition, absolute, or by high duties, on im- 
ported articles. ‘To do it, would be to pro- 
duce another unnatural state in society, like 
that from which we have just escaped, or 
rather, by which we have been just ruined. 
The late war was a prohibition, and our ma- 
nufactorics flourished accordingly. Peace 
came, and they sunk generally, because of the 
over importations. But the main injury to 
our manufactures, from these importations, 
arose from the circumstance of their being 
sold to an immense amount at a total loss. 
But no man believes that this will occur 
again shortly. Such is not the course of com- 
mercial concerns. Business is now settling 
down in its regular channel, and fair prices. 
I cannot, therefore, see the propricty of the 
excitement now attempting to be made in 
favour of the manufacturing interest, protect- 
ed, as it is, by duties and charges, amount- 
ing of themselves to a large profit on the 
side of the American manufacturer. This is 
my opinion, but I have no intention to pur- 
sue the inquiry. My object is, rather, to ex- 
press a hope, that Congress will come in cool 


| 


| 











blood, to the investigation of the subject, 
and not lend their high sanction to create an 
unnatural state in society, which will dissolve, 
as others have done, before the slightest 
touch of opposition. CavTion. 
Balt. Fed. Rep.) 


CURRENCY. 

This is emphatically, at the present period, 
the country of nostrums in political economy; 
but in none of its subjects is this more strik- 
ingly displayed than in those of currency and 
circulation. The season of commercial em- 
barrassments appears to be fruitful in projec- 
tors, in proportion to the distress by which it 
is marked. The wildest suggestions are 
thrown out, and the best established princi- 
ples disregarded in the speculations entered 
into, and remedies proposed for adoption. 
Yet of all the notions that have been obtruded 
on the public, that of the necessity of the ge- 
neral government providing a medium of cir 
culation, in the place of that which has been 
withdrawn by the banks, is the most empiri- 
cal and pernicious. The supposition that the 
present amount of the currency is insufficient 
for the circulation of our products, appears to 
be the ground of this theoretical principle, 
and is perfectly gratuitous. 

It appears to us, that those who reason in 
this manner compare the present compara- 
tively reduced quantity of the currency, with 
its amount during the greater part of the 
twenty-five years preceding the general 
peace, when the commercial intercourse be- 
tween states was interrupted by wars, block- 
ades, and prohibitions. But they should ex- 
tend their comparative view over a greater 
series of years. ‘They should go back to the 
era before the French revolution, when prices 
were maintained at a general level by a free 


| commercial intercourse between the different 


parts of Europe, and between Europe and 
America. Now, it is obvious that since that 
time, the operations of trade have been ex- 
tremely irregular, and the inferences and 
calculations which are applicable to the one 
period cannot be true in relation to the other. 
Almost every commercial state had enjoyed, 


| between the French revolution and the last 
general peace, a monopoly of some branch of 


industry. ‘The agriculturists, for instance, of 


| Great Britain; the manufacturers of Germa- 


ny; the ship owner, and, for a portion of the 
time, the manufacturer in the United States. 
During this long period of derangement to 
trade, the competition between countries, 
rivals in trade, was of course suspended. The 
agriculturist of Great Britain did not fear be- 
ing undersold in his own market by the grow- 
er of bread stuffs in America and the north of 
Europe. The German manufacturer and the 
manufacturer and ship owner in the United 
States, enjoyed with scarcely any rivalship 
the same advantage in their respective coun- 
tries. Prices could never reach a general level 
under such restrictions on trade as distin 

guished that long period. 
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But the return of peace loosened the 
shackles in which almost the whole commerce 
of the world was bound; it effected changes 
which almost amounted to a revolution in 
trade. Those governments that chose to dis- 
tress their subjects by maintaining in a de- 
gree the previous monopolies, by legislative 
regulation (as for instance, Great Britain in 
her interdictions in the trade of corn) have 


continued some of the commercial evils of 


war in a period of peace; but if this policy 
were generally pursued, it would terminate 
in the destruction of trade altogether. Now 
the effects of its revival have been these : it 
has brought the prices of similar productions 
of different countries to a fair level, allowing 
only for the difference of quality, and it has 
compelled them all to recur to specie pay- 
ments, and reduce their surplus of paper, as 
the only means of restoring that level. Mono- 
poly prices can be maintained during war at 
any height, by an excessive issue of paper, 
and it is matter of indifierence what amount 
of it is put in circulation, if it isin the power 
of the country that adopts this expedient to 
maintain its monopoly. A country so insu- 


lated as China, might put afloat millions of 


paper without any inconvenience, and banish 
specie entirely from its circulation; but in the 
modern commercial system, states are checks 
on each other. There are limits beyond 
which none can pass as to issues of currency. 
They are all compelled to adopt the same 
standard of value, and adhere to it, or if they 
depart from it they are quickly admonished 
of the error by the diversion of their trade 
to other channels, in consequence of too 
highly raising the prices of their products. 
In fine, the only method of determining whe- 
ther the present quantity of our currency be 
sufficient for our domestic circulation, is to 
compare the present prices of our staple 
commodities with their prices when competi- 
tion was open and unrestrained between 
states connected by trade; and before that 
period when governments were compelled 
to resort to that tremendous engine—the 
paper system (a species of disguised taxa- 
tion) to carry them through their difficulties. 

{Southern Patriot. 








Agricultural. 





{From the National Intelligencer. } 


On the Grape Vine, with its wines, bran- 
dies, and dried fruits. 
No. I. 


No principle of action in the business and 
industry of the United States has been so be- 
neficial to them as the adoption of new ob- 
jects of culture by the planters and farmers, 
whose old objects of culture were likely to 
become redundant, and to fall in price. Cot- 
ton and sugar are well known and important 
examples. There are good grounds for esti- 
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mating our whole cotton of our best year 
(September, 1817, to September, 1818,) - 
forty-two millions of dollars, according to the 
price on the wharves of our sea-ports for that 
which was exported to foreign countries, and 
the price at our factories, stores, and dwell- 
ings, of that which was manufactured at home. 
It is now mamfest that the Fast Indian and 
South American cotton greatly injure our 
markets; and as this arises from growing, 
permanent, and substantial causes, there is 
reason to expect the continuance of the inju- 
ry to us from the foreign rival cotton cultiva- 
tion. A brief and plain view of the history 
and prospect of cotton, will be found in the 
Philadelphia edition (A. D. 1818) of Rees’s 
English Cyclopedia, by Murray, Bradford and 
Co. under the article or head of the ‘ Unrrep 
Srares.’ The facts there stated, with many 
known subsequent circumstances, will give 
rise to serious reflections, in the minds of the 
landholder and the statesman, upon the sub- 
ject of the protection of the productions of 
our own soil. ‘The industry of the landed 
inen of the United States is manifestly and 
unalterably much greater than any, and than 
all, the other branches of our domestic or na- 
tional industry. The mercantile and manu- 
facturing branches result almost entirely from 
the landed industry. While, therefore, the 
legislative and executive governments raise 
revenues of 274 to 60 per cent. on a great 
quantity of foreign cotton cloths from India 
and Europe, and a greater revenue from the 
foreign manufactures of tobacco, and a stil! 
greater revenue from the foreign manufac- 
tures of grain, of fruit, and of the cane, to 
the great fundamental aud convenient sup- 
port of American manufactures; and while 
they are free to go further, if they find it 
right, in the joint encouragement of our agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industry, it will 
| be found beneficial to the landed interest to 
inquire into other means of promoting the 
prosperity of the colossus of our country— 
the agricultural industry. ; 
There can be no doubt that between the 
sites of the vineyards of the Lower Schuyl- 
kill, Southwark, of Pennsylvania, Butler, of 
Pennsylvania, Glasgow, of Kentucky, New 





| Vevay, of Indiana, and Harmony, of the same 


| state, on the north, and the coasts of the 

Gulf of Mexico, on the south, the United 
| States possess the climates and soils of “ the 
vine-covered hills and gay regions of France.” 
| The sweet orange grows, in safety, in groves 
_and gardens, in the vicinity of New Orleans, 
at a greater distance from the sea than any 
place of equally safe growth, in Provence or 
Languedoc, in France. As our country shall 
be cleared and drained, our climate will be 


still less severe in the states on the Mexican 
gulf. Inthe north, our climates of New Vevay, 


Harmony, in Indiana, Glasgow, in Kentucky, 
in 37 to 38 deg. 30 min. N. which are the pre- 


'sent northern extremes of successful experi- 


ments in the vine cultivation, are as favour- 


_able and mild as the climates of Champagne, 
| Tokay, Lorraine, Burgundy, and Hockheim, 
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which are fine northern regions of the vine in 
France and Germany. Between our new Ve- 
vay, in Indiana, and the Gulf of Mexico, the 
states of Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Ge- 
orgia, South and North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Indiana, and large parts of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, must give us all the vine climates of 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Upper 
Italy. This vine district of the United States 
ig much larger than all those vine countries 
of France, Germany, Switzerland and Upper 
Italy. The crop of wine and brandy in the 
vine country of France alone—though our 
vine country is more than twice the size—has 
been estimated at one hundred millions of 
dollars. Let us then consider the propriety 
of a diligent inquiry into the cultivation of 
the vine, and the preparation of wines, bran- 
dies, dried fruits, and cremor tartar, in the 
United States, in order to maintain the pros- 
perity of the landed interest by the variety 
and prices of our crops. 

The present duties on foreign distilled and 
fermented spirits, and liquors, (brandy, gin, 
rum, arrack, wines, beer, ale, and porter,) 
and on dried fruits, though laid for revenues, 
afford a great and sure encouragement to the 
establishment and the manufacture of the 
grape. The demand will increase with our 
population, and the facility and certainty of 
the culture and crop will grow with the clear- 
ing and draining of our country. Ridges, 
hills, mountains, rocky lands, any steep 
ground, gravelly, stony, sandy, and other in- 
ferior lands, (if only dry,) will yield profit in 
large crops or in fine qualities of wine, or 
both. Fresh and dried grapes are both fa- 
vourable to health and frugality. Ripe grapes 
have been administered to whole regiments 
of troops in France, who have been ravaged 
by fluxes and dysenteries.* The quantity of 
wine computed to be produced in France is 
ten millions of casks, of nearly 63 gallons 
each, on two millions of arpents (not 2,200,000 
acres) of land, often not fit for wheat, rice, 
or tobacco, valued very low, on a medium at 
fifty francs the cask or French hogshead. This 
is three times the value of the cotton crop 
of the United States, on a medium value, pro- 
duced in 1818 or in 1819, and demands our 
early and serious attention, particularly from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the end of the 39th de- 
gree, when the country in that degree shall 
be cleared and drained in its wet or marshy 
parts 

It has been already observed, that ridges 
and hills are the most suitable shape or form 
of country for vineyards. The most proper 
exposure is from south-east to south. It is 
believed that all southern exposures will do. 
The propagation may be by seeds, or by cut- 
tings, or by bending and covering a part of 
an old vine so as to make it grow out in ano- 
ther place at a proper distance. The plough 
is of much use in the cultivation, so that care 








* See Dr. Tissot’s advice to the people of 
Lausanne. 
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must be taken to plant the vines at such dis- 
tances as to facilitate the use of the plough 
and the harrow. The best grapes which can 
be obtained should be used, in order to put 
the culture forward. These may be foreign 
or American, native or imported. A harsh 
grape to the taste may produce a better wine 
than was expected, and more and better bran- 
dy. The finest grapes of Europe and the Af- 
rican isles are supposed to be native wilding’s 
improved by culture and selection. The re- 
gion of the plum and peach appears to include 
the region of the vine. Although the south 
is the proper sphere of the grape, its cultiva- 
tion there will leave the bread grains, tobac- 
co, hemp, the grasses and cattle, to the more 
exclusive and profitable culture of the states 
north of the proper region of fine and abun- 
dant crops of wine. We pay annually to fo- 
reign nations a sum of money for wines, spi- 
rits, and materials to make spirits, and for 
fresh and dried grapes, as great as our whole 
specie medium. So important is this subject, 
in various points of view, to all the states, that 
it is respectfully recommended to the super- 
intendents of all our public, agricultural and 
philosophical libraries, to procure all the 
treatises on the culture of vines and making 
of grapes which are to be found in the lan- 
guages of France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and 
Great Britain. 
A Frienp To NaTionat INDUSTRY. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1819. 

OF The utility of republishing these papers 
in the several states and territories is respect- 
fully submitted to public-spirited editors. 


Flaxseed is said to be worth double 
its usual price, for the use of cattle. 
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Norfolk. 

We subjoin a very important decision of 
the treasury department in relation to the 
bonding of duties on goods, wares and mer- 
chandise into the United States, and the opi- 
nion of one of the district judges upon the 
same subject, which establish the point, that 
the original importer is bound for the pay- 
ment of duties, although the goods imported 
may be sold by him before they are unladed, 
and the duties bonded by the purchaser. 

Debt lies in favour of the United States, 
against the importer for the duties due on 
goods imported. The right to duties accrues 
by the importation with an intent to unlade ; 
and immediately upon the importation the 
duties become a personal charge and debt on 
the importer. A bond taken at the custom 
house to secure the duties due by the impor- 
ter, is not an extinguishment of the debt so 
accruing, but merely collateral security for 
its payment. : 

No person but the owner or consignee, or, 
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in case of his sickness or absence, his agent 
or factor, is by the revenue laws entitled to 
enter and bond goods at the custom house. 
A sub-purchaser, after importation has no 
such right. The collector has no authority 
to receive the bond of any person as security 
for the payment of duties, except such person 
be legally entitled to enter them. 

Debt lies against the importer for the du- 
ties on smuggled gouds. So, where by mis- 
take or accident, or fraud, no bond is given 
to secure them. So, where short duties only 
have been paid. 

An information of debt, or an information 
in the nature of a bill of discovery and ac- 
count, is a proper remedy for the United 
States in such cases. 


CHINA TRADE, 


There is an article in the London New 
Monthly Magazine of July last, upon the 
danger to English commerce, from our 
increasing trade to China. The advan- 
tages of this trade are perhaps exagve- 
rated, and we have not so complete an 
ascendancy in the fur trade as the wri- 
ter believes; but, we think the view of 


the case given in the following extracts, 
may be useful in removing the prejudice 
that exists among those who advocate 
strong encouragement to manufactures 
in this country, and have been in the ha- 
bit of considering our trade with China 
as ruinous. Our share of the fur trade 
will soon be much greater than it is,and 
we shall therefore probably be able to 
get tea at such a rate as to sell it to Eu- 
rope as cheap as they could buy it direct- 
ly. This would be a great and _profita- 
ble trade. 

* China is an immense market, which now 
offers itself to the activity of the American 
merchant: the more this trade increases, the 
more persons it will employ; and the gain 
which it gives is so very great, that even on 
account of this single branch of American 
commerce, the speculative merchant is per- 
haps no where in a situation so favourable for 
becoming svon and easily rich, as in the United 
States. By this commerce, which is capable 
of being greatly extended, and has numerous 
concomitant advantages, America will enrich 
itself more and more, at the expense of G. 
Britain, and the turn thus given to a main 
branch of the commerce of the world, cannot 
but be very advantageous to the rest of Eu- 
rope. 

‘ An article that is especially in request, in 
the Chinese provinces from Canton to Pekin, 
and to the extreme frontiers of Chinese Tar- 
tary, is fine furs. Both the Chinese and Mont- 
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chews are eager to possess them, and thre 
more distinguished and wealthy the Manda. 
rins, the richer and finer must be the furs 
which they require for their oriental dress, 
This article of trade can therefore never fail 
of a certain sale in that vast and populous 
empire; for the use of it is inconceivably ex- 
tensive, and the wearing of furs, not merely 
a luxury, but a habit, which has rendered 
them indispensably necessary. But the Ame- 
ricans, by their almost exclusive trade with 
the north-west coast, and their great conti- 
nent extending from California to the North 
Pole, possess an inexhaustible source from 
which to supply the Chinese market with 
this favourite article, and the competition 
which they have to fear from other nations, 
particularly the English and the Russians, 
cannot do them any injury worth mentioning. 
The Americans, therefore, seem to be des- 
tined by nature to be the chief factors in this 
trade with China, which is inconceivably pro- 
fitable, and must in time monopolise it en- 
tirely ; as the period is certainly not remote, 
when the population of the United States, 
taking its direction from east to west, will 
extend to the shores of the great South sea, 
and their ships be then able to navigate di- 
rectly from thence to the Pacific ocean. _ 

‘On the north-west coast of America, 
above California, which is but thinly inhabit- 
ed by wild tribes, there are sea otters, black, 
dark, brown and white bears, wolves, foxes, 
beavers, deer, raccoons, white American 
lynxes, or great wild cats, ermines, seals, 
rabbits, martins, and other wild animals, 
whose fur is more or less beautiful and pre- 
cious, in such abundance, that the natives 
can procure them with little trouble, and in 
their uncivilized state, willingly exchange 
them for the most insignificant trifles. The 
American ships bring to these savages, pieces 
of iron, nails, knives, chisels, shovels, but- 
tons of copper, and of coloured glass, little 
looking-glasses, tobacco, brandy, powder, 
arms, Coarse cotton, and woollen goods, old 
clothes, and all kinds of toys which look 
shewy, but are of no value. Most of these 
things are purchased by the American mer- 
chants at very low prices, and the vessels 
which sail with cargoes of this kind from the 
American ports, may be sure of obtaining in 
exchange the richest cargoes of furs and 
skins. With these they proceed directly 
from the north-west coast of America to Chi- 
na, and exchange their goods for Chinese 
produce, with which they return, always with 
great gain, to the United States. 

‘It is evident how greatly America must 
gain by this simple mode of intercourse, 
which does not even require a large capital, 
not to mention other advantages attending it. 
For the merchant gains in the purchase ot 
trifles of little worth, which are agreeable 
and useful to the savages, and the manufac- 
tory of which employs many hands and pro- 
motes internal industry For goods, the pur- 
chase of which requires but a small capital, 
there is an opportunity of procuring articles 
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vhich are of great value in a remote and ex- 
‘ensive empire, and then exchanging them 
for other articles, which may be disposed of 
with great profit both in America and Eu- } 
rope. 

‘The valuable and beautiful furs, which 
the north-west coast of America supplies in 
such great abundance, are not the only arti- 
cles with which the Americans furnish the 
Chinese. They are in want of many other 
things which they are furnished with from 
the United States; and thus the ties formed 
by commerce between China and America, 
must become more firm and durable. Above 
all, a remarkable production deserves to be 
mentioned here, which grows in America it- 
self, and is almost peculiar to the United 
States; a production which is almost wholly 
unknown in Europe, but it has been used in 
China from time immemorial, and is held 
there in extraordinary esteem. This is the 
root panax guinguefolium, or ginseng. 

‘ While Europe produces nothing which it 
can offer to the Chinese in exchange for their 
productions, America possesses, in this re- 
markable plant, an article peculiarly its own, 
which is, above all others, proper for the 
trade with China.’ 








Poetry. 


THE SUMMER MIDNIGHT. 





The breeze of night has sunk to rest 

Upon the river’s tranquil breast ; 

And every bird has sought her nest, 
Where silent is her minstrelsy; 

The queen of heaven is sailing high, 

A pale bark on the azure sky, 

Where not a breath is heard to sigh, 
So deep the soft tranquillity. 


Forgotten now the heat of day 

That on the burning waters lay, 

The noon of night her mantle gray 
Spreads from the sun’s high blazonry ; 

But glittering in that gentle night 

There gleams a line of silver light, 

As tremulous on the shores of white 
It hovers sweet and playfully. 


At peace the distant shallop rides; 
Not as when dashing o’er her sides; 
The roaring bay’s unruly tides 
Were beating round her gloriously ; 
But every sail is furl’d and still, 
Siient the seaman’s whistle shrill, 
With parted hours of ecstacy. 


Stars of the many spangled heaven! 

Faintly this night your beams are given, 

Though proudly where your hosts are driven, 
You rear your dazzling galaxy ; 

Since far and wide a softer hue 

Is spread across the plains of blue, 





Where in bright chorus ever true 
For eyer swells your harmony. 





O for some sadly dying note 

Upon this silent hour to float! 

Where from the bustling world remote, 
The Lyre might wake its melody; 

One feeble strain is all can swell 

From mine almost deserted shell, 

In mournful accents yet to tell 
That slumbers not its minstrelsy. 


There is an hour of deep repose, 
That yet upon my heart shall close, 
When all that nature dreads and knows 
Shall burst upon me wondrously ; 
© may I then awake for ever . 
My harp to rapture’s high endeavour, 
As far from earth’s vain scene I sever, 
Be lost in immortality! 
[M. ¥..Com, Adv 


a 
DE GUSTIBUS, NON EST DISPUTANDUM. 


Some like the style of Walter Scott, 

Strong I ween but quaint I wot, 

With a fidgety trot, and I wis not what— 
Unintelligibility ! 


Some like Wordsworth, faith !—O, fye! 

Lullaby baby—hus-a-bye— . 

With his wee words *bout an atomy— 
Incomprehensibility ! 


Some like Byron, who (0, dire!) 
Would utter Zghtning* and spit fire, 
Eat tna, vomit and expire !— 

QO! Insupportability! 


But Campbeli—chaste and classical, 
Feelings strong and natural, 
Deep and clear—surpasses all 
To incommensurability ! 
SESQUIPEDALI4. 
Georgiun. } 
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Foreign Fntelligence. 








England.—By every arrival we hear 
of other meetings of the refurmers in 
Great Britain, at which the most lively 
indignation is manifested against the mi- 
nistry on account of the slaughter at 
Manchester. The Prince Regent having 
refused to take any part in punishin 
those who were concerned in that affair, 
the government will probably be the ob- 
ject of hatred to a large proportion of the 
people of Great Britain. 

Attempts are making to institute a re- 
gular correspondence, and to raise money, 
ostensibly and perhaps really for the re- 
lief of the sufferers. 





* See the third Canto of Childe Harold. 
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Commodore Sir Thomas Hardy, bart., 
is appointed to be commander in chief on 
the coast of South America, in the room 
of commodore Bowles, returning to Eng- 
land from il! health. 


There is a deficiency of 800,000 in 
the revenue of Great Britain for the last 
quarter. 


The Paris Moniteur of the 28th Sept. 
contains an ordinance, repealing one of 
the 3d of August, 1815, which suspended 
the exportation of grain. 


The emperor of Russia, it is said, was 
to be crowned king of Poland in the 
month of October. The ceremony was 
to take place in the city of Warsaw. 


German papers of the 24th September, 
state, that the plan of a constitution for 
the kingdom of Wurtemburg, as digested 
by the royal commissioners, Sand those of 
the states, has been adopted by the as- 
sembly, with some trivial modifications. 


Copenhagen, Sept. 21. 
Towards nightfall are still seen nume- 
rous patroles, both of infantry and caval- 
ry, parading the streets, in order to main- 
tain tranquillity. According to our news- 
papers, the Jews have been exposed to 
insult at Hellerod, Nesland, Vording- 
berg, &c. as well as at Odenser. The 
persons who have been guilty of these 
excesses were almost every where of the 
very lowest class. The police could not 
at first check these disorders, but the 
most respectable citizens united and re- 
stored tranquillity. Next Sunday, as we 
learn, sermons are to be pr eached in all 
the churches of this country, recom- 
mending toleration towards the Jews. 


Schwerin, Sept. 17. 

Here, too, placards have been posted 

up, threatening the Jews; but by adopt- 

ing proper measures, all excesses have 

hitherto been prevented: strong patroles 
traverse the streets in the evening. 


Hamburg, Sept. 23. 
It is affirmed, that his majesty the 
king of Saxony, has granted to all per- 
sons of the Jewish religion, residing in 
his dominions, the right of citizens ; 
though very urgent remonstrances against 
it have been presented by the shopkeep- 
ers. Itis thought a great many rich Jew- 
ish families will be thus induced to set- 
tle in Saxony. 








One of the London papers expresses 
an opinion that the late riots against the 
Jews in Germany, have been occasioned | 
by indignation against them, as the lend- 
ers of money to the continental govern- 
ments, 


We understand that the boiler of the 
steam-boat built by Mr. John Allen (of 
this city) to run between Trieste and 
Venice, has unfortunately bursted, and 
that the men who worked the boat have 
been thrown into pr ison by the govern- 
ment, on a suspicion of having occasion- 
ed the mischief with malice prepense. 


It is said that Napoleon is busily en- 
gaged in writing memoirs of his own life, 
but all information of this kind is pro- 
bably conjectural. 


The ear! of Dalhousie, it is said, is to 
be governor of Canada, in ans place of 
the late duke of Richmond. 


South America.—We should be glad 
if it were in our power to lay before. our 
readers any correct information concern- 
ing affairs in South America. We have 
seldom any thing from that quarter on 
which we can depend. When the suc- 
cess of a war depends on popular opi- 
nion, we can place little reliance even 
on the published official reports of bat- 
tles; and in the present instance we 
have no other means of judging. ‘The 
commercial intercourse between a few 
ports in South America and the rest of 
the world, would be insufficient to give 
us correct knowledge, even were it “not 
that those who are ‘engaged i in it are ge- 
nerally interested in the reports they 
make. 


Liverpool, Sept. 25 
Holland.—Yhe \etters by the Dutch 
mail are most gloomy; representing the 
trade of the once flourishing republic as 
rapidly declining: and stating, that 
things must inevitably become worse as 
long. as the government so obstinately 
persists in its anti-commercial regula- 
tions, which, it seems, have disgusted 
and alienated all the old friends of the 
House of Orange. 


Italy. —We some time ago mentioned 
that a ching for statues and other re- 
mains of antiquity, had commenced in 
the Tiber, at Rome. ‘Three weeks were 
employed in dragging the stream, but 








nothing was found, and the Lg has 
been abandoned. [ Niles’ Reg. 





Intended Colony at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


For some time it has been the practice 
of the British government, to give to emi- 
crants to their colonies in North Ame- 
rica, very considerable assistance. Of 
jate, it has been said, this has been with- 
held. Many of those who went to Ca- 
nada, came afterwards to the United 


States. It appears to be in contempla- | 


tion to increase the settlement at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


From the Montreal Herald. 


The following official circular has been 
issued from the Colonial Department, in 
answer to applications for information 
on the subjects therein referred to: 

Downing Street. 

Sir—In reply to your letter of the 
, Lam directed by earl Bathurst 
te acquaint you that as the circular let- 
ter distinctly specifies the nature and 
extent of the assistance which will be 
sranted to individuals who may be al- 
lowed to proceed as settlers to the Cape 
of Good Hope, together with the condi- 
tions under which alone that assistance 
can be given to them, it is only necessary 
to refer you to that document, and to add 
that no proposal can be accepted which 
is not framed in conformity with the of- 
fer of his majesty’s government. 

With reference to your particular in- 
quiries respecting the mode in which the 
views of the settler may best be attain- 
ed, I have to acquaint you, that it is not 
in earl Bathurst’s power to communicate 
to you that species of infurmation, which 
can most properly be afforded by the 
practical agriculturists, or obtained upon 
the spot. 

The settlers will be located in the in- 
terior of the colony, not far from the 
coast; and in alloting to them the lands 
which government have agreed to grant 
to them, their interests and their wishes 
willbe consulted,'and attended to as far as 
may be consistent with the public inter- 
ests of the colony. 

The settlers will be enabled to pur- 
chase a limited quantity of agricultural 
implements in the colony, at prime cost; 





CAPE COLONY—GUERRIERE. 
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although they are not debarred from 
taking with them a moderate supply of 
| these articles, as well as necessaries ; 
'and they will find no difficulty in pur- 
| chasing seed corn in the colony. 

The settlers will not find habitations 
ready for their reception. 

The person under whose direction a 
party of settlers proceed, is at liberty to 
‘secure their services by any legal agree- 
|ment into which they may think proper 
| to enter. 

The new settlement will, of course, be 
‘governed according to the laws in force 
















































in the colony. 

In conclusion, I beg to observe, that 
‘it must be left to the persons taking out 
isettlers to form their own opinion as to 
the amount of the pecuniary means with 
| which they should be provided, in order 
|| to support the persons placed under their 
| directions, and ensure the success of their 
| undertaking. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant. 








London, Sept. 17. 

Letters from Cork state, that in the 

course of a few days upwards of 1000 

persons will sail from thence to settle at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 





| GUERRLIERE FRIGATE. 

We have noticed the departure of this 
| vessel on Tuesday last from Cowes, with 
‘his excellency George W. Campbell on 
| board. This gentleman is appointed am- 
'bassador from America to Russia, and 
‘has on board with him several cases of 
| presents from the president of the United 
States to the emperor Alexander; after 
'landing which, at Cronstadt, the Guer- 
_riere will proceed tothe Mediterranean, 
to join the American squadron there. 
This ship has a clumsy appearance; her 
lower masts are short, and of large cir- 
_cumference; her yards not very square, 
and her blocks are large; her tonnage is 
1550 by measurement: but her equipment 
is most complete and effective for the 
| purposes of defence or aggression. She 
is remarkably clean, but nothing appears 
to be made for mere show: her bits are 
extremely large, and every rope is led 
through a separate block; each has its 
own belaying pin. She mounts on her 
| main deck thirty long twenty-four pound- 
‘ers; on the quarter deck fourteen forty- 
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two pounder carronades, and two long 
twenty-four pounders; and on the fore- 
castle, forty-two pounder carronades and 
two long twenty-four pounders. She has 
seven lieutenants and 435 men on board, 
of whom about 300 are British born sub- 


jects. Thirteen of her men deserted 


while she remained here, two of whom 
have since entered on board one of the 
sloops of war at Portsmouth; and they 
hold out no very flattering inducements 
for our seamen to cross the Atlantic. In 
this ship the most extraordinary atten- 


tion has been paid to her warfare quali- | 


ties: attached to every gun is all the 
apparatus, including lanterns, swords, 
pikes, and boarding caps; the tackles 
are rove through very large - sheaved 
blocks, which considerably lightens the 
labour, and renders the guns capable of 
being worked much quicker than in our 
ships: the trucks of the gun carriages 
are of larger diameter, and the axle-trees 
are much longer, and effectually prevents 
the guns from upsetting. Most of the 
principal visiters in the island went on 
board of her during her stay, and the 
officers most readily allowed them. 

| Lond. Paper. 








sHisceetlanp.’ 


SLAVERY. 





We consider the great question dis- | 


cussed in the following report, as the 
most important measure that has ever 
occupied the attention of Congress, and 
hope the length of the discussion will 
not prevent its being attentively perused. 
Upon ‘the determination of this point 
denends the future welfare of our coun- 
try, and in a community which, if go- 
verned by popular opinion, it becomes 
every man to make himself acquainted 
with the great points in debate. 


Extract from the proceedings of the “* American 


Convention for promoting the Abolition of 


Slavery,” held in this city on the 5th Oct. 


Report of a committee of the Delaware So- 
ciety, respecting the constitutional powers 
of Congress to prohibit or restrict Slavery 
within the territories belonging to the Uni- 
ted States or new states, on their admission 
into the federal compact. 

The committee to whom was referred the 


subject of the powers of Congress to restrict 
glavery in the proposed state of Missouri and 








SS 











the territory of Arkansaw, respectfully sub. 
mit the following report : 

The committee are deeply impressed with 
the importance of the subject submitted to 
their consideration. A question, arising un- 
der the constitution of th® United States, the 
great charter of our liberties, involving the 
respective powers and rights of the federal 
and state governments ; a question, upon the 
issue of which depends the probable welfare 
and happiness, or the certain misery of so 
many millions of the descendants of Africa; 
and the decision of which must greatly affect, 
if not entirely determine the character and 
duration of the American republic, demands 
the most serious attention and the most dis- 
passionate and candid discussion. 

Your committee have therefore viewed 
with much regret and alarm, the temper and 
disposition that were exhibited in the debate 
upon this subject in Congress at its last ses. 
sion. Whilst some of the members, abandon. 
ing the open field of candid inquiry and fair 
argument, contended, that any act of Con- 
gress restricting slavery in the proposed state 
of Missouri, would be disregarded and con- 
temned by the people, and thereby be ren- 
dered nugatory, others assumed the tone of 
defiance, and the language of menace and 
contumacy. 

If this momentous question is to be decided 
under the influence of feelings, such as those 
that have been recently manifested, the ad- 
vocates for the restriction of slavery cannot 
but tremble for the result, and still more 
deeply deplore the fate of those unoffending 
and unhappy beings who will become its cer- 
tain and miserable victims. It therefore be- 
comes highly important, that the public at- 
tention should be immediately and properly 
directed to the subject, and that the opinions 
and sense of the legislatures of the respective 
states, whose weight and influence in the 
scale of the union are to be materially and 
deeply affected by the decision of the ques- 
tion, should be speedily ascertained, and 
openly expressed. 

There has been, in the opinion of your 
committee, a period in our national history 
at which the public voice on this question 
would not have been divided. When, under 
the wrongs and tyranny practised towards 
this country by the government of Great Bri- 
tain, the hearts and minds of the citizens 
were feelingly alive upon the subject of civil 
liberty; when it was unanimously declared 
by the thirteen United States of America, 
“ that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and 
that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed” if it had 
been suggested, that one object of the union, 
was not only to perpetuate the odious state 
of slavery, but to extend it beyond its pre- 
sent limits; that, so far from a right being 
reserved to the federal government to re- 
strict the evil, they might be compelled to 
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aid its extension, the accusation would have 
been repelled with indignation, and consi- 
dered a libel upon the American character. 

Many of those illustrious characters who 
framed our constitution, it is fair to presume, 
would have preferred the evils under which 
our country then struggled, to the adoption 
of a constitution which might entail bondage 
upon so many millions, and spread it over a 
country of such wide extent, as would, most 
certainly, become the property of the United 
States, and become incorporated into the 
union. But, more clearly to illustrate the 
feelings and opinions, which prevailed upon 
this subject, we refer to acts, which leave no 
yoom for doubt or misapprehension. 

On the 6th of April, 1776, even previous 
to the declaration of our independence, the 
importation of slaves was expressly prohibit- 
ed. Upon the cession, to the United States, 
of the territory north-west of the river Ohio, 
a cession too, it is to be remarked, to which 
a slave-holding state, Virginia, was a party, 
an ordinance was passed by Congress, on the 
thirteenth of July, 1787, the sixth article of 
which is in the following words: * There 
shall be neither slavery, nor involuntary servi- 
tude, in the said territory, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted. Provided 
always, that any person, escaping into the 
same, from whom lab6ur, or servitude, is 
lawfully claimed, in any one of the original 
states, such fugitives may be lawfully re- 
claimed, and conveyed to the person claim- 
ing his, or her labour or servitude, as afore- 
said.” These acts, in the opinion of your 
committee, do not require explanation or 
comment. They show, as plainly as acts can 
show, that previous to the adoption of the 
constitution, Congress, deriving its powers 
from the articles of confederation, which, as 
far as it regards this subject, gave less juris- 
diction than they now possess under the pre- 
sent constitution, did possess the power, and 
exereise the right, of legislation on the sub- 
ject of slavery, to the fullest extent, so far 
as it did not affect those who were then with- 
in the actual limits of the states composing 
the confederation. The existence of this 
power was not then denied, against its exer- 
cise there were no objections. 

These acts, exhibiting a cotemporaneous 
exposition of the powers of Congress over 
the subject under consideration, afford the 
fairest and best rule of construction that can 
be given. It is the rule by which judges are 
cuided in the construction of statutes, and in 
ithe application of the principles and maxims 
of the common law; and it is the rule, to 
which common sense would refer, to ascer- 
tain the meaning of any ancient grant of 
power, or charter of rights, about which 
doubts could arise. 

The question then fairly occurs, in what 
respect has the present constitution of the 
United States abridged, altered ‘or destroyed, 
the powers which Congress possessed and 
*xercised over this subject, under the arti- 
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cles of confedera.ion? By the second article 
of confederation, “ edch state retains its so- 
vereignty, freedom, and independence, and 
every power, jurisdiction, and right, which 
is not, by this confederation, expressly dele- 
gated to the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled.” Nor is there any provision to be 
found in the act of confederation, authoris- 
ing Congress to legislate upon the subject of 
the importation of slaves, or their migration, 
or to admit new states, except Canada should 
agree to the confederation, unless such ad- 
mission be agreed to by nine states; not to 
pass laws, or regulations, in regard to the 
territory of the United States. Hence it will 
appear, that far less power was delegated to 
Congress, by the articles of confederation, 
than is now possessed under the present con- 
stitution. For the power which Congress 
now possess under the constitution, the com- 
mittee beg leave to refer to the ninth section 
of the first article of the constitution, which 
provides, that “the migration, or importa- 
tion, of sich persons, as any of the states, 
now existing, shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress, prior 
to the year 1808.” The peculiar phraseology 
of this clause is worthy of remark. In na 
other part of the constitution where the 
states are mentioned, are they mentioned as 
the states now existing. 

It is just, therefore, to infer, that the im- 
portation of slaves, and of course the exist- 
ence of slavery, was strictly limited to the 
states then existing ; and that no state or ter- 
ritory, that should afterwards be incorporated 
into the union, could be considered, in re- 
gard to this clause of the constitution, in the 
same light as the states then composing the 
union. So also, in the ordinance of 1787, 
already alluded to, we observe a similar phra- 
seology, where it provides, that any person 
escaping into that territory, from whom la- 
bour, or service, is lawfully claimed in any 
one of the original states, such fugitive may 
be lawfully reclaimed, &c. holding the same 
language, and conveying the same idea, of 
the restriction of servitude to the states then 
existing. 

Congress have not been remiss in exercis- 
ing a part of the power granted in the last 
recited clauses of the constitution. Laws 
have been enacted, prohibiting the importa- 
tion of slaves, since the year 1808, under very 
severe penalties. In regard to their migra- 
tion, though no act of Congress has yet been 
made to prohibit it, yet an act has been pass- 
ed regulating the mode of their conveyance 
and passages coastwise, which clearly indi- 
cates that Congress considered itself as hay- 
ing the power of legislating on the subject. 
We refer to the eighth and ninth sections of 


the act passed March Ist, 1807, which enacts, 
| “that the master of any vessel of forty tons, 
'or more, from, and after, the first day of Ja- 
/nuary, 1808, sailing coastwise, having on 


board any negro, mulatto, or person of co- 
lour, for the purpose of transporting them to 
be sold as slaves, shall subscribe duplicate 
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manifests of every such negro, and shall se- 
verally swear that the persons therein speci- 
fied, were not brought into the United States 
after the first day of January, 1808, and that 
under the laws of the state they were held to 
service, or labour.” Under the term “ per- 
sons,” therefore, mentioned in the ninth 
clause of the first article of the constitution, 
it has been considered by Congress that 
slaves, negroes, and mulattoes, are meant, 
and included, and their migration, or impor- 
tation, to use the words of the constitution, 
may be prohibited after the year 1807. 

With regard to the true meaning and in- 
tent of the words migration and importation, 
as used in the constitution, your committee 
have no doubts. ‘They do not find that even 
m common parkence, or by authors of ap- 
proved autiority, they are used or consider- 
ed as synonymous. Importation is the act of 
bringing into a country from abroad ; migra- 
tion is the act of changing place in the same 
country.—But, had it been intended to vest 
in Congress by this clause, no other nor fur- 
ther power than that of prohibiting importa- 
tion, the meaning could not have been more 
simply or plainly expressed, than by the 
term importation alone. The word migra- 
tion being tautological, would not have been 
used. 

But, whatever doubts may be entertained 
upon this branch of the subject, your com- 
mittee are of opinion, there can be none as 
to the power of Congress to restrict slavery 
in the territories of the United States, and in 
those states which are to be admitted into the 
union. In the third section of the fourth ar- 
ticle of the constitution, it is provided :— 
“ The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of, and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other pro- 
perty to the United States,” and in the 
same section it is also provided, that new 
states may be admitted by Congress into their 
union. Language could hardly be found to 
express a more full and ample delegation of 
power than is contained in these clauses. To 
dispose of or sell a territory, to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting it, 
or to admit it into the union, seem to be pow- 
ers that confer on Congress as large a discre- 
tion, as can well be imagined or required, so 
far as they relate to the subject under consi- 
deration. Hence, should a territory become 
burdensome or unprofitable, it may be dis- 
posed of; should a new state be proposed, 
the citizens of which would make worthy 
members of our republic, whose constitution 
would be republican, and contain no provi- 
sion inconsistent with, or repugnant to those 
sacred principles of civil liberty, recognized 
and adopted jn our bill of rights, and sanc- 
tioned by our constitution, Congress may ad- 
mit them into the union. 

Should Congress consider slavery to be in- 
consistent with or inimical to republican in- 
stitutions, and a new state should refuse to 
restrict its existence; or should a new state 
make no provision for that great safeguard 
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and palladium of civil liberty, the right of trial 
by jury; should there be no provisions for 
protecting the weak from the violence of the 
strong, or the poor from the oppression of 
the rich; or should the admission of a new 
state, be considered as detrimental to any of 
those now composing the union, the blood 
and treasure of whose citizens have been ex- 
pended in rearing and supporting the noble 
fabric of our constitution ; all or any of these 
reasons would not simply justify, but demand 
their rejection from the union. 

The constitution does not give to any peo- 
ple or territory, the power of claiming ad- 
mission into the union as a right ; in the view 
of the committee, the only delegated power 
in regard to this subject is exclusively vested 
in Congress, to be exercised at their discre- 
tion. 

But whatever may be the discretionary 
power of Congress, as to the admission of 
new states, and of making all needful rules 
and regulations respecting its territories, it 
has been said it cannot be exercised in rela- 
tion tothe people of Missouri, in consequence 
of the provisions contained in the treaty and 
cession of Louisiana. The third article of 
that treaty provides that, “the inhabitants of 
the ceded territory shall be incorporated in 
the union of the United States, and admitted 
as soon as possible, according to the princi- 
ples of the federal constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, advantages and immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States, and in 
the mean time, they shall be maintained and 
protected in the free enjoyment of their li- 
berty, their property, and the religion which 
they profess.” Upon this objection your 
committee observe, that treaties like other 
contracts, are to be construed and performed 
according to the true intent and meaning of 
the agreement, and the respective powers ef 
the contracting parties. In regard to this 
particular question, it is not unfair to pre- 
sume, that it never constituted a subject of 
deliberation with either party. 

It isa matter of course, in treaties of ces- 
sion, to provide for the protection of the in- 
habitants of the ceded country, in their pro- 
perty, persons, and religion; and that they 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of the 
laws and privileges of the country to which 
they are ceded. But these customary clauses 
are not meant to abridge or destroy the right 
of the government to make such needful 
rules and regulations, and to enact such laws 
respecting the ceded territory and its inhabi- 
tants, as are within the general scope of their 
constitutional powers. It is not pretended 
that the French government, in making this 
treaty, meant to stipulate for any particular 
form of government, or code of laws, under 
which the ceded territory was to be held or 
governed. It was just and proper on their 
part to provide that the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory should not be left without the 
pale of government, by which they might be 
protected. 

But had it been required of the govern- 














ment of France to specify whether it was in- 
tended by those words, “the inhabitants of 
the ceded territory shall be incorporated into 
the union of the United States, and admitted, 
as soon as possible, according to the princi- 
ples of the federal constitution, to the en- 
joyment of all the rights, advantages, and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States,” 
to deprive Congress of the power of restrict- 
ing slavery, the obvious and natural reply, in 
ithe opinion of your committee, would have 
been, that this was a subject of future legis- 
lation, to be regulated and determined ac- 
cording to the principles of the federal con- 
stitution. Their language would have been, 
“ we intend to provide for the present inha- 
bitants of the territory, the protection of 
your laws, and the benefit of becoming mem- 
bers of your republic, in the same manner, 
that they have been enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tants of other territories belonging to the 
United States, and which have been admit- 
ted into the union.” {tis not provided that 
the inhabitants of the ceded territory, are to 
be admitted according to their own will or 
pleasure, and to enjoy the immunities and 
advantages of citizens of the United States, 
according to their own caprice, or under 
such conditions as they may require; but 
they are to be incorporated into the union of 
the United States, and admitted as soon as 
possible, according to the principles of the 
federal constitution. 

What, it will then be asked, are the prin- 
ciples of the federal constitution applicable 
to this subject ? Your committee have already 
shown, that one provision in the constitution 
is, that Congress have the power to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory of the United States, which includes 
a right to restrict slavery, and that in the ex- 
ercise of this power, slavery was abolished in 
the territory north-west of the Ohio; that 
they have the power also to prohibit the mi- 
gration and importation of slaves, and the 
power of admitting new states at thcir discre- 
tion, And if Congress may admit new states 
according to its discretion, it most clearly ap- 
pears, that the stipulation in the treaty, “the 
inhabitants of the ceded territory should be 
incorporated into the union,” is subject to 
the control and exercise of this discretionary 
power. The contracting parties, both ap- 
prised of these constitutional powers in Con- 
gress, knew that they could not be limited 
or destroyed by a treaty, have therefore 
made the admission of the ceded territory de- 
pendent on, and their incorporation into the 
union to be according to the principles of the 
federal constitution. Your committee are 
therefore of the opinion, that the treaty does 
not, nor Was it intended by the contracting 
parties, that it should contain any provision 
inconsistent with, or derogatory to the power 
that Congress possess over this subject under 
the constitution. 

It is further to be observed, that by the 
treaty, the inhabitants of the ceded territory 
are to be admitted to the enjoyment of all 
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the privileges, advantages, and immunities 
of citizens of the United States. In the cha- 
racter of citizens of the United States, as 
members of the federal compact, slaves ‘can- 
not be held. They can be held only by citi- 
zens of some particular state, deriving their 
power solely from the state government. On 
this point of distinction between citizens of 
the United States, and citizens of particular 
states, your committee can perceive no 
ground for contrariety of opinion. For it has 
been most strenuously contended by the op- 
ponents of restriction, that the states have 
reserved to themselves the exclusive power 
of continuing or manages | the rights and ad- 
vantages of its citizens to be derived from the 
holding of slaves, and that the constitution 
confers no authority on Congress to legislate 
upon the subject, or in any manner to affect 
this species of property. If the constitution 
therefore and Congress can impart no right, 
nor confer any power as to citizens of the 
United States in regard to slavery, it would 
be absurd to say, that being admitted to all 
the rights, advantages, and immunities of ci- 
tizens of the United States in the language of 
the treaty, would give to the inhabitants of 
the ceded territory the right of holding 
slaves. But, it is to be remarked, that the 
treaty only stipulates for the admission of the 
inhabitants of the ceded territory, according 
to the principles of the federal constitution. 
Congress, therefore, is the tribunal to decide 
what are those principles, and whatever may 
be the wishes or opinions of the French go- 
vernment, or of the inhabitants of the ceded 
territory upon this subject, they are bound 
in good faith to submit to and abide by this 
decision. This is the tribunal established by 
the constitution, to decide whether a new 
state may be admitted into the union. In re- 
gard to this subject, the jurisdiction of this 
tribunal is exclusive and paramount; and so 
far as the treaty making power should at- 
tempt to control or prescribe terms or condi- 
tions to the full exercise of this jurisdiction, 
its acts would be nugatory and unconsiitu- 
tional. Your committee, however, do not 
admit the idea, that in the present case the 
provi#tons of the treaty are in any respect in- 
consistent with the full and unqualified exer- 
cise of the power which Congress possess 
over the subject. 

But it may be asked, what principles are 
to be found in the federal constitution, upon 
which the inhabitants of the ceded territory 
can claim a right to the unmitigated, and un- 
restricted power of holding their coloured 
population in perpetual Ba ? Inthe first 
clause of the constitution, its principles and 
views are most fully developed, and forcibly 
expressed. ‘‘ We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, ensure domestic tranquilli- 
ty, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this constitution for the 
United States of America.” Is it, we demand, 
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to establish justice, that they insist upon the 


slaves upon the cession of the territory, but 
to entail slavery upon their posterity, with- 
out the power, or even the hope of amelio- 
ration ? 

Is it to ensure domestic tranquillity, that 
they wish to create a population which, in 
numbers and physical force must have great- 
ly the preponderance, and who are not bound 
to the state or their masters by any sense of 
moral obligation, the ties of affection, or the 
feelings of gratitude ? 

Upon this subject we will not direct their 
attention tothe contemplation of scenes from 
which the heart recoils with horror, but we 
ask them to inquire of the citizens of those 
states where slavery exists in its mildest 
forms, from whence arise their most anxious 
thoughts and melancholy forebodings? Is it 
to promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to themselves and 
their posterity, that they wish to perpetuate 
and extend a species of servitude, that direct- 
ly promotes luxury and indolence, and whose 
consequences are so inimical to those simple 
habits of life, that equality of condition, and 
those humble virtues, without which repub- 
lics cannot exist? Your committee therefore 
conclude, that the principles of the federal 
constitution do not comport with the exist- 
ence of slavery, but are opposed to its exer- 
cise in whatever form or manner it can be 
practised. 


UNITED STATES BANK. 


Abridyment of the Report of the Stockholders 
of the Bank of the United States, at their late 
public meeting. 

The losses of the bank in Baltimore, con- 
cerning the amount of which the committee 
were unanimous, are stated at $1,700,000 

And that at the western and other 
branches, is estimated (though with 
considerable difference of opinion 
among the members of the commit- 
tee, as to the accuracy of the esti- * 


mate) at 1,300,000 

" Together, 3,000,000 
From which, deducting amount 

ef profits on Ist July last, 1,100,000 

There will appear an actual defi- 

eiency in the capital of $1,900,000 


which the committee calculate will be made 
good by the profits of the bank before July of 
1820; after which period those profits will 
constitute a fund for a dividend, to be made, 
according to the expectations of the commit- 


tee, on Ist January, 1821. 


The losses in Baltimore are stated to have 
arisen from three causes. 

1st. The practice of permitting certain in- 
dividuals to overdraw. 

2d, Discounts granted by officers of that 


right, not merely to hold those who were. 
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branch, without the knowledge of the Board 
of Directors. 

3d. Granting discounts upon stock for 
amounts above its par value. 

All these are effectually guarded against 
for the future. 

The losses in the western states have arisen 
from depreciated lands and produce, and the 
general difficulties of the times. 

The cost of the ground and building of the 
mother bank, is not to exceed 282,000 dol. 
lars, though it has been rated at half a million. 
The indulgence of the United States Bank to. 
wards local institutions is abundantly shown, 
by the fact disclosed in the report, that the 
local banks in Philadelphia have received 
from it $1,150,972 in specie, more than they 
have paid it: and that they are now actually 
indebted to it in the enormous sum of 
1,561,653 dollars, for which the U. States 
Bank has a right to demand specie. And 
yet we have heard of the oppressions of this 
mammoth, and that all local banks were 
crumbling beneath its weight and tyranny! 
If reproach be due any where, it is to the 
forbearance, injurious alike to the parties 
and to the public credit, which has permitted 
the accumulation of vast balances. 


[V. Y. American. 





London Common Council Address. 


The language spoken by these sturdy 
magistrates is extremely strong and 
pointed. After asserting, that the king’s 
subjects have a right to assemble peace- 
ably for the purpose of obtaining a re- 
dress of grievances, and that the meet- 
ing at Manchester, being conducted in 
this manner and having no other object, 
was entitled to the protection of the ma- 
gistrates, they proceed : 

‘We have, nevertheless, learnt, with 
orief and astonishment, that while the 
meeting was soassembled, and when no 
act of riot or tumult had taken place, 
the magistrates issued their warrants for 
the apprehension of ceftain persons then 
present; for the execution of which, al- 
though no resistance was made on the 
part of the people, or those against 
whom the warrants were issued, they 
immediately resorted to the aid of the 
military; the Manchester Yeomanry 
Cavalry suddenly rushing forward, opev- 
ed a passage through the multitude, fu- 
riously attacking, by force of arms, 
peaceable and unoffending citizens, 
whereby great numbers of men, women 
and children, and even peace officers, 
were indiscriminately and wantonly 
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yode over, and many inhumanly sabred | 


and killed. 

‘We feel ourselves called upon to ex- 
press to your royal highness our strong- 
est indignation at these unprovoked and 
intemperate proceedings, which we can- 
not view but as highly disgraceful to the 
character of Englishmen, and a daring 
violation of the British constitution.’ 


They conclude by praying, that his | 


royal highness would institute an ‘im- 
mediate and effectual inquiry into the 
outrages that have been committed, and 
cause the guilty perpetrators thereof to 
be brought to signal and condign pu- 
nishment.” ‘The prince, on the contrary, 
views the affair in a very different light; 
deeply regrets that the common council 
should have taken this step: tells them, 
that they are misinformed as to the pro- 
ceedings at Manchester ; and concludes 
by saying, that if the magistrates, on 
that occasion, conducted themselves im- 
properly, the laws of the country are 
open for the redress of the injured. 


We have no doubt ourselves, that G. 
Britain will take every measure to re- 
tard the progress of this country in her 
career of wealth and power; but we have 
as little doubt, that her inimical dispo- 
sition is often represented in a most ex- 
aggerated form; and, though we would 
not discourage vigilance over her con- 
duct, we coincide with the general tone 
and temper of the following communica- 
tion :-— [ Union. 

Mr. Editor—Were we to credit some 
of your brother editors, we are on the 
eve of war with Great Britain, for she, 
it is asserted, regulates the political af- 
fairs of Spain, and prevents her from 
doing us justice. 

When the Barbary powers first de- 
clared war against us, it was said, and 
believed to be a measure instigated by 
England, though we never could prove 
it; but the end was answered by the 
presumption that she meditated so atro- 
cious an act. In fact, every evil that 
befals us, is presumed by many to ori- 
ginate in the deep-laid schemes of the 
English government, to ruin us as a na- 
tion. This has been the theme of many 
of our journalists for many years, and 
they have lately been exceedingly indus- 
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trious in circulating false reports, the 
effects of which may be as injurious to 
ourselves as to the nation to which they 
are directed. It is a melancholy truth, 
that many among us would prefer a state 
of war rather than remain at peace in 
our present distressed situation, as re- 
gards commerce. Every trifling politi- 
cal occurrence is magnified into alarm- 
ing presages. If a few British officers 
are sent to Canada—mark that. If cap- 
tain Hardy, with two sail of the line and 
a frigate is sent to South America, to 
replace a few frigates on their return 
from that quarter, some of our sharp- 
sighted editors affect to be alarmed, lest 
the English squadron should treacher- 
ously attack ours in the Mediterranean, 
which is of twice the force of the Eng- 
lish, Some grave and profound specu- 
lations, appear in the Baltimore papers, 
in consequence of the sailing of this for- 
midable English squadron, probably with 
the intention of holding up the political 
character of the British ministry in the 
most odious point of view; for though 
the editors themselves can scarcely be- 
lieve all they say on this occasion, they 
expect some of the good people of the 
United States will be gulled into a be- 
lief, that there is something on foot hos- 
tile to our peace and —— 

o ALARMIST. 


| immmaniatneel 
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LONGITUDE. 


Mr. Joseph Hawkins anneunces in the 
Poughkeepsie Observer, that he has made 
the important discovery of a fixed prin- 
ciple of ascertaining longitude with as 
much certainty as latitude. He observes, 
“Tt would be out of the power of man 
to reduce this principle to practical use, 
without the agency of some of the hea- 
venly bodies. To effect this object, f 
draw a direct line from the polar star 
across the surface of our revolving globe 
—that star, it is well known, isa fixture 
to us. I form an angle with the sun 
across this line, then take its latitude so 
as to be certain from an exact meridian. 
At nine, ante meridian, I compare it 
with my polar line, which we fix on any 
given latitude, as a data for our depar- 
ture, making either easting or westing 
from this line, by taking our observation 
at the sun’s meridian the succeeding day, 
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if the weather will admit of it. What- 
ever variations may be found from the 
polar line, from getting the sun at meri- 
dian, either earlier or later, from the cal- 
culation of this observation, it will give 
the longitude to a certainty. This has 
been submitted to old and experienced 
navigators, who agree with me in opinion, 
that the longitude upon this principle 
can be as easily obtained as the latitude, 
and with as much correctness.” 

[| Amer. Journal. 


} — 


German Friend.—We have read the 
first number of the Deutsche Freund, 
(the German Friend) proposed to be pub- 
lished monthly at New York, under the 
editorship of the Rev. F. C. Schaeffer, 
M.A. We are much gratified to per- 


ceive such praiseworthy exertions by the | 


descendants of Germans to maintain the 
language of their forefathers in its pu- 
rity; and we wish the indefatigable and 
learned author every success in his laud- 
able undertaking. The number with 
which we have been favoured, contains 
sixteen octavo pages, which are filled 
with interesting original matter, and an 
explanatory preface of the author. The 
paper is good, but the type as well as the 
execution are not as neat as we should 
wish them to be. These defects will, 
we hope, be remedied in future, so that 
the welcome stranger, “The German 
Friend,” will be acceptable to all who are 
30 fortunate as to be acquainted with 
German literature. [ Morn. Chron. 


Washington, Oct. 20. 

In politics, as in religion, in all ages, 
there has been a devil, upon whom to 
lay the blame of all national evil. With 
the Jews, the Gentiles were the devil— 
The Persians were the devil to the 
Greeks—The Carthagenians and Gauls, 
to the Romans—The French, to the Bri- 
tish—and the British are the political 
devil of the United States. Whatever 
untoward thing falls out, we throw the 
blame upon the British. 





From the Kentucky papers there ap- 
pears to have long existed a controversy 
between the states of Kentucky and 





GERMAN FRIEND—OBITUARY. 


Tennessee concerning boundaries.  [¢ 
must soon be settled by the United 
States’ courts. 








MARRIED. 


On the 2d inst. Mr. Robert Henly, aged 35 years, to 
Miss Rebecca Mitchel, aged 15 years, both of Bristo! 
township. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Ezra Stiles Ely, Mr. Tho- 
mas Prichett, merchant, to Miss Lydia M‘Ciure, al! of 
this city. 

At Friends’ Meeting House in Arch Street, on the 4th 
inst. Dr. Samuel Emlen, to Miss Beulah S, Valentine, both 
of this city. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Joseph Pilmore, William P, 
Smith, esq. late of the United States’ army, to Miss Anna 
Maria Campbell, all of this city. 

On the 10th inst. by the Rev. Dr, Wilson, John C, Low- 
her, esq. to Miss Frances Sergeant, daughter of the late 
Jonathan D, Scrreant, esq. 





DIED. 


At his residence in Selin's Grove, Northumberland 
county. on ‘Tuesday last, of the typhus fever, his excel- 
leney Simon Snyder, late governor of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Suyder was a member of the convention which gave 
the present form of government to Pennsyivania. He 
fulfi.led the various public offices to which he was elected, 
with approbation, As speaker of the House of Represen- 
: tation of the legislature of Pennsylvania, he presided for 
several years, with distinguished honour. He was cool, 
collected, and affable. As governor of the state, to which + 
he was afterwards elected, he conducted himseif with a 
firmness, and dignity, which elicited the plaudits even of 
his political opponents—personal enemies, we believe, he 
had none. This is written by one who opposed his election 
to the governor's chair, but who is now happy, even un- 
der the present mournful circumstances, to bear testi- 
mony to departed worth, 

Suddenly, at Northampton, (Mass.) on Sunday last, the 
Hon. Caleb Strong, late governor of that state, and oneof 
the most virtuous and eminent statesmen and patriots that 
the country has produced. He was a warm riend to the 
independence of the country, during the revolutionary 
struggle; one of the most active and energetic members 
of the legislature of this state, at the time of the forma- 
tion and adoption of its constitution: he was a member of 
Congress for many years, and of the memorable conven- 
tion of 1787, that formed the constitution of the U. States ; 
he was for several years a senator in Congress, after the 
organization of the national government ; and at two dil- 
ferent periods repeatedly chosen governor of the state. In 
all the public stations which he filled, his conduct was 
wok ot with the most strict integrity, and distinguished 
by abilities of a superior order. In private life, he was 
mild, amiable, and affable—respected by his acquaint- 
ances, and beloved by his family and friends, He sus- 
tained through life a most irreproachabie character, and 
crowned all his other distinguishing qualities by the ex- 
cellence of sincere and unaffected piety. 

Athis residence in Hancock county, Georgia, on the 
23d ult. with the fever, his excellency governor Rabun. 

At West Point, on the 22d of September, cadet ‘Thomas 
H. Burd, youngest son of generai Burd, of Bedford, (Pa.) 

On the 5th inst., Rachel, daughter of David Landreth. 

On the 5th inst., Mr. John Smith Lister, aged 76 years. 

Prince Biucher died at Breslaw, Sept. 12, aged 77 years. 
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